CHAPTER   TEN
Arnold Bennett :  The Card of Genius

WHEN "George Paston", the cousin of John Addington Symonds,
lamented in 1896 " the decadence of the novel since Thackeray and
George Eliot," Arnold Bennett retorted that "in future years the
present would be regarded as a golden age of fiction." The
decadence began some ten years after Thackeray's death, for
during the 'sixties, Reade and Wilkie Collins were giving their
best, and good novels came also from Dickens, the Kingsleys,
Trollope, Meredith. But during the 'seventies, Reade, Trollope
and Collins had finished their best work, and the best of the
popular novelists was William Black, of whose books Meredith
not unjustly remarked that " there is nothing in them but fishing
and sunsets." Worse followed in the 'eighties, when the best
quality in demand at the libraries was represented by W. E.
Norris and Rhoda Broughton. Meredith, Hardy, and Henry
James were producing work of genius, but they were appreciated
only by the cultured minority; neither Meredith nor James was
ever popular, and Hardy never achieved remarkable sales. The
decadence was dictated by the public, whose taste, as witnessed by
the furniture and feminine dress of the period, was the crudest
since the age of Boadicea, when women believed bodies to be
beautified by tattooing. Other novelists, besides Meredith, Hardy,
and James, might have produced better work but, as Grant Allen
observed in the introduction to The British JBarfarians, the
professional novelist "in order to write . . . must first eat";
hence, by the commercial law of exchange, in return for his
bread-and-butter, he had to supply the milk-and-water required
by the public.

If, by "the present", Bennett meant the 'nineties, he was
wrong, for that decade, as had been sufficiently indicated in the
preceding chapters, was a period of regeneration and revolt by a
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